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THE GENESIS AND DIFFERENTIATION OF 
THE MORAL ABSOLUTE 

J. E. TURNER 

ri^HE principle that the rise of consciousness necessarily 
■■• involves the progressive development of self-deter- 
mined, i.e., free-action 1 is, as it stands, too general to be 
finally complete. All fully willed action 2 is free; but this 
in itself leaves the main types of such acts undistinguished 
from each other, and does not explain why some are in- 
cluded in, while others which are similarly free are excluded 
from, the moral categories. But the discussion of the 
ethical criterion has been hindered by being confined 
within too narrow limits. Inquiry has been concerned dis- 
proportionately with right and wrong action, moral respon- 
sibility, punishment and reward. I do not question the 
supreme importance of these subjects; but they would, I 
think, have proved less difficult and have received more 
conclusive treatment, if they had been connected with 
other aspects which are in reality inseparable from them. 

One or two concrete, if rather artificial, instances may be 
helpful. In adding a column of figures I may decide to 
write an incorrect total in an untidy manner, and then take 
undue advantage of my error. My inaccuracy may then be 
regarded as purely intellectual; or my work and myself 
may be styled inartistic; or I may be judged evil and de- 
serving of punishment. Again, a genius may paint a remark- 
able picture, which is however false in perspective or anat- 
omy and may have certain offensive characteristics. Then 
he, together with his work, may be praised aesthetically, 
corrected intellectually, and blamed morally; or it may be 

1 Cf. The Genesis of Freedom of Will and Action. This Journal, April, 1920, 
p. 231. 

2 "Willed action," taken strictly, is redundant, since no distinction, except 
of phase or aspect, can be made between will and action in the full sense of these 
terms; but at the present stage the phrase is useful as excluding externally 
determined activities of all kinds, even instinctive, habitual, and automatic. 
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maintained that, as an artist, he and his work are more 
or less exempt from moral judgment. But the emphasis 
would fall in both cases on the moral aspects; the artist's 
genius would be keenly discussed in a limited circle, but the 
hottest arguments would be concerned with the extent of 
his freedom from ethical criteria. 

With life and the world such as they are, no doubt this 
is as it should be; but philosophic ethics should recognise 
that this distinction and emphasis are after all practical, 
and that there is in principle a marked underlying connec- 
tion between all these aspects, so that each throws light on 
the others. On the one hand, they are all alike and 
equally free: how is it then that one has come to be stressed 
more than the others? On the other, the Absolute in its 
perfection contains neither intellectual error, bad art nor 
moral evil; what is the ground of our emphasis on the last 
of these? 

These questions merely assume another form if we say 
they are concerned with values. How have the different 
types of value arisen? and why should moral values be 
given greater importance than the others? Do not all 
alike contribute to the Highest Value — Perfection? 

In the opposite direction, an unduly intellectualist 
character has been assigned to Mind; it denotes thought, 
intelligence, ratiocination, rather than artistic genius or 
moral power; it is regarded as an attribute of scientists and 
philosophers rather than of poets and prophets; so that 
here also ethical freedom is divorced from that developed 
rationality in union with which it has its very being. 3 But 
Mind is essentially a whole, expressed discursively and 
abstractly in thought, intuitively and without express 
grounds in art, emotionally and dogmatically in religion. 4 

It is as such a diversified whole, again, that its develop- 

3 This separation is carried to its extreme in Bergson's antithesis between 
intellect and intuition. 

4 These are again practical, not absolute, distinctions. Thought always 
aims at unity, and the absence of grounds in art is not essential, for some great 
artists are also great critics and expositors. Dogma, again, increases in value 
as it finds rational bases. 
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ment implies increasing self-determination or freedom — the 
general principle attained in my previous article. But 
neither this development nor the self-determination is 
amorphous; both tend to become, like all else in the uni- 
verse, systematic, structural, at once highly complex, 
definitely ordered and completely unified. It is here that 
the illegitimate distinction with regard to Mind, just 
alluded to, arises; for while logical thought is recognised 
as complex and ordered, its equally necessary unity is dis- 
regarded; on the other hand the unity of a work of art is 
emphasised at the expense of its ordered definiteness and 
complexity. 5 But though technique does not always mean 
genius, genius certainly implies absolute mastery of tech- 
nique; in this sense it is truly an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, for securing the finishing touch — the little more — the 
little less. This suggests a further problem: if we adopt 
the usual distinction between talent and genius, it appears 
that artistic and intellectual talent are rarer than moral; 
on the contrary, moral genius seems much rarer than the 
intellective or artistic. 

I. A developed consciousness — a Mind — is possible only 
through the conservation of its content in such ideal forms 
as imagery, memory, and knowledge; thus consciousness 
always transcends the immediate present "given" content, 
assimilating this with the more or less permanent material 
previously acquired, and initiating action through the 
mutual influence of these two factors. Ideal content, in 
its early stages, is fixed in character and limited in range; 
so are the immediate "given" stimuli received from the 
environment; both factors therefore — one "in the mind" 
and the other "in the world" — are fairly constant in 
character and consequently in the results of their co-opera- 
tion; for the ideal content reacts to the immediate stimulus 
more or less invariably, and action is automatic, habitual, 

5 Characters most readily appreciated in a great drama or novel full of 
personalities and incident, but — the true test of genius — each clear cut and 
defined, making its due contribution to the whole without loose ends and 
ragged edges. 
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unthinking. But when the ideal content has greatly in- 
creased in capacity and variety, and when at the same time 
the "given" stimuli become more varied in character and 
less regular in occurrence, such automatic action becomes 
impossible, and must be replaced by a higher type more 
in consonance with the advancing nature of the inner and 
outer influences. At the same time the already existing 
certainty and rapidity of action must be preserved; no 
mere increase in scope and complexity would compensate 
for the loss of these attributes. The only method of retain- 
ing theni is the adequate organization of the increasing 
mass of ideal content — its acquiring that ordered and 
definite structure which is the mark of high intelligence, 
which thus becomes the sine qua non of free action in a 
complicated and changing environment; as yet however 
without presenting any distinctions of type. 

But for several reasons this principle tends to be over- 
looked. Voluntary action itself becomes habitual through 
repetition; or it may be more or less dispensed with owing 
to imitation and instruction, or again through the crea- 
tion of an "atmosphere" which ensures the unconscious 
observance of principles which were originally imposed on 
society only by exceptionally strong willed persons or com- 
munities. 6 All these, with other similar influences, help 
to conceal the essentially rational basis of self-determined 
action. This is true even where it is at first sight least 
probable — in aesthetics; for, speaking broadly, and taking 
the minor details of life, society is more refined and artistic 
than in previous centuries, merely through the inheritance 
and spread of results originally gained by struggle and 
determination. 7 

This systematically organised ideal content, itself modi- 

6 This characteristic of social and religious reformers seems to be too much 
neglected. We assume that the facility with which their historic institutions 
operate also marked their origins, while the calm certainty of the founders 
itself masks their rugged powers of will; thus the contemplative elements in 
religion are exalted at the expense of the virile. But it requires a strong will 
to succeed even in politics. 

' Cf. Dr. Bosanquet's suggestion as to Death, What Religion Is, pp. 77, 78. 
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fied and perfected by the experience which it controls, is 
first differentiated into consciousness of ends and means — 
of purpose and its mode of realisation. The distinction 
is but the explicit entrance into consciousness of what 
was previously implicit in experience, in so far as ends had 
been achieved automatically or instinctively; and it is only 
after the course of life has been so determined that these 
fixed ends are regularly fulfilled that it becomes possible 
to modify and enlarge them into a wider system of which 
they remain the basis and type; for even while man can 
not live by bread alone, still he must somewhere find the 
bread of life. 

This progress may equally well be described as the 
development of the sense of values, at first vague and inde- 
terminate, and then more and more definite as either 
ultimate or proximate — absolute or relative; which are but 
ends and means under a new aspect. Values, like ends, are 
originally arbitrary, fixed, external; they are discovered, 
not conferred; recognized, not created; the objective 
attributes of the environment rather than the subjective 
deliverances of the mind; so that whatever forms the 
spirit creatively bestows upon them are but modifications 
of what is imposed upon it by its world; here as always 
subjectivity is the response to objectivity, and their unity 
is reality. 

II. Thus every end, purpose or value has originally, 
because of its very limitations, an absolute character which 
operates implicitly before it manifests itself explicitly; and 
the subsequent progressive differentiation of voluntary 
activity may best be defined as the explication of this 
primary absoluteness, so that even in being retained its 
nature becomes profoundly modified. To primitive man, 
as to the child, every purpose, every simple combination 
of ends, was absolute; until he learned from the very con- 
flict of his many absolutes that he must assign to each some 
relativity; must make his values relative both to each 
other and to some inclusive whole. And here a more subtle 
difficulty arose; for the very multiplication of these rela- 
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tives finally concealed the absolute; amid the trees he lost 
sight of the wood; beginning as an absolutist he became a 
mere pluralist and pragmatist, until in learning to seek the 
chief end of life, the summum bonum, he turned hesitatingly 
to absolutism once more. 

Both .the deepest aspects of life and the ultimate prob- 
lems of Ethics are determined by the character and posi- 
tion which must be finally assigned to this differentiated 
Absolute. It may easily belie its name in being too re- 
stricted, in resting upon too narrow a section of full experi- 
ence, even when this is an indispensable element in the 
whole, as are the categories of knowledge, feeling and 
conation. For each of these justly claims an absolute of its 
own, distinctive and exclusive in its characteristics and 
imperative in its deliverances. This is most readily recog- 
nised in the case of knowledge, and manifested in our 
unquestioning acceptance of intellectual truth; on the 
other hand the nature of Truth itself and of its ultimate 
logical foundations are still matters of inquiry, and to that 
extent both the character and the implications of its abso- 
luteness remain undetermined. But cases are not un- 
common in which a purely intellective absolute dominates 
life, as in any intensely logical or scientific personality. 
Strictly analogous but more frequent instances are fur- 
nished by the power of the aesthetic absolute in artistic 
temperaments; and while the marked individuality of 
these — which really springs from the absence of universally 
accepted principles — and the remoteness of their interests 
from everyday life reduce practical considerations to the 
minimum, this is evidence on the other hand of the philistin- 
ism of ordinary experience; in principle the artist is right, 
even though his sestheticism is too often febrile rather than 
virile. 

III. Before considering the distinctive character of the 
ethical Absolute, it is essential to observe once more that 
moral action has no peculiar claim to be regarded as "free" ; 
for activity in both the artistic and the intellective domains 
is also "free," i.e., is self-determined through reference to 
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an ideal content. Just as there exists a moral conscience, 
so there may be an intellectual or an artistic; and while 
it may be difficult and painful to disregard these latter, still 
their violation may be fully deliberate and voluntary; 
and such neglect or defiance, in spite of the high level and 
complexity of their regulative principles, would not neces- 
sarily be regarded as "wrong" any more than their habitual 
observance would in itself (quite apart, i.e., from ulterior 
"practical" consequences) be termed "right." But if this 
is the case (and it is I think to say the least arguable) then 
Ethics is faced by the difficulty that aspects of life, already 
extensive and rapidly developing, regulated by the ad- 
vanced standards of Truth and Beauty, lie more or less 
completely beyond its consideration and application. On 
the other hand, to assert the contrary is to raise the question 
wherein consist the supremacy and inclusiveness of the 
distinctively moral criterion — distinctive, i.e., in the sense 
of fully recognizing the reality and value of aesthetic and 
intellective ideals as such, even while itself transcending 
them; and it would be a serious error to connect its domi- 
nance with too low a level of human experience, such as 
pleasure or happiness, or immortality merely as such. 

Any fully adequate discussion of the subject plainly con- 
cerns Philosophy rather than Ethics proper; it must suffice 
to point out that the Absolute in all its manifestations is 
protean, eternally self-developing, transcendent of any and 
every given experience; even in being more fully attained 
it remains always unattainable completely. As the growth 
in knowledge reveals new problems, so the achieving of 
every purpose discloses further ends which challenge our 
increasing powers; and in the history of humanity the 
"moral" code, under the stern pressure of rigorous outer 
circumstances and inner animality, long remains at the low 
level of "practical" duties, codified in a decalogue which 
recognises no "new commandment," and ordained by a 
limited and sultanic deity. Such an ethical absolute can 
not but suffer from its very definiteness and precision, 
indispensable as these are within limits; it is too rigid and 
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inelastic to develop with the expanding spirit of man. 
When the spirit disinterestedly pursues knowledge, when it 
cultivates art for art's sake, morality is perplexed and 
baffled; it fails to properly adapt itself to the new condi- 
tions, and can not therefore see its way to include and 
dominate them as it has hitherto ruled "practical" life. 
It can only become despotic, or abdicate; it must either, 
perhaps misled by too patent and painful extravagances, 
condemn them root and branch as "wrong"; or, alarmed 
and puzzled by their strangeness, accord them some meas- 
ure of immunity from its own judgments. The one course 
is followed by a too severe Puritanism, the other by a crass 
Philistinism; in both cases alike such an attitude is obvi- 
ously faulty and unreasonable, and but a tacit confession of 
spiritual failure which results in serious injury to Life as a 
whole. 

IV. The problem thus becomes that of maintaining the 
absoluteness of the ethical criterion while making it at the 
same time all inclusive, universal, and transcendent. It 
would be an error, as I have said already, to base its domi- 
nance on too low a ground, such as, e.g., the greatest happi- 
ness principle; and it would be an equally serious mistake to 
assert it merely dogmatically, in some such form as that 
man is essentially a moral being who can never evade 
ethical dictates and control. For this will always leave 
two questions outstanding: Is this principle true? and 
How is its truth to be explicated and established as univer- 
sally imperative? And while a complete answer can be 
given only by Philosophy, two suggestions may here be put 
forward. 

The first is that the Absolute, in all its manifestations, 
must be a real Absolute, in two senses. Each of its forms 
must, as fully as its nature permits, reveal the Absolute 
directly, in such a way that it comes into intimate relation 
with man, instead of remaining afar off in aloof transcend- 
ence; for in it "we live and move and have our being." 
Again, it must be differentiated concretely and objectively, 
as recent Idealism holds it to be; not the barren subjective 
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abstraction to which some philosophies have reduced it; 
and further it must be, as thus concrete and actual, also 
final, ultimate, and dominant. Nor does this finality con- 
tradict, as at first sight it may appear to do, its equally 
essential self -transcendence; for the ultimacy, after all, is 
always but that of a partial manifestation of the Absolute, 
and its recognition or attainment in any and every form in 
itself at once reveals its own limitation and incompleteness, 
thereby transforming it into a still more inclusive phase of 
the whole. 

So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Retinues of airy Kings, 
Skirts of angels, starry wings. 

Our perceptive consciousness which analyses and divides 
must be supplemented by a synthetic vision which sees in 
everything the underlying whole, the infinite in the finite, 
the bush burning with celestial fire, but unconsumed. 

There is a whole world of Philosophy in this last simple 
touch of the ancient Hebrew mystic — "unconsumed." 
The Absolute illumines, vivifies, transforms; but it does 
not destroy; even evil is conquered still to bring forth good. 
The world, seen in the Absolute, does not vanish; it remains 
what it is even while it changes; it retains its reality, but 
with somewhat added. The Whole is not something quite 
different from its elements; but the very putting together 
of the parts, so as to build therewith the Whole, in itself 
transforms them. They are transfigured by gaining 
completion, by finding their due complement, by the better 
fulfilling of their proper function; thus they do more than 
merely appear and vanish in unmeaning succession. The 
value of the world in its present actuality is preserved, and 
contributes to the still greater value of its future phases; 8 
and however widely diverse these may become, still they 
possess unity, the unity of origin, of development, of value. 

If then, secondly, the moral absolute does actually pos- 
sess universality and self-transcendence, these attributes 

8 Cf. The Conservation of Values, Monist, April, 1920. 
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can be derived only from the Absolute itself. But in what 
sense the Absolute can be said to contain and condition 
morality is a question, I think, to be considered by Philos- 
ophy rather than by Ethics as such. Ethics, like every 
other science or culture, must take its subject matter for 
granted; it must therefore postulate its moral absolute. 
It may examine or even determine its nature, but it must 
assume its existence to begin with, even though the assump- 
tion and the determination can not fail to react one upon 
the other; and further, whatever its nature may be taken 
to be, it will always remain possible to argue from that 
nature to its deeper basis in the constitution of the Whole 
itself. No Ethic, merely as such, can content the spirit of 
man; if it is to retain a living power over his life and will its 
sanctions must be found beyond itself; that, ultimately, is 
what its self-transcendence means. 

In the truly ultimate moral sphere, then, the Absolute, in 
whatever form it may be manifested, makes a demand upon 
all and each of its members ; a demand which is conditioned 
by their abilities and power of realisation. Certainly in 
the unconscious world development is automatic and 
mechanical; the urge of the Absolute, however we may 
characterise it, is there irresistible; it may be said to 
realise itself of itself; and in spite of all its change it is and 
remains One. But because the Absolute is also, however 
difficult the conception may be, a Whole, its determination 
must be self-determination; and wherever therefore there 
is, as in all personality, some measure (however limited) of 
real self-determination, there we have as it were an absolute 
within and confronting the true Absolute in which it had its 
origin; 9 an absolute which exhibits this character in all its 
striving to develop and complete itself. Thus there arises 
the possibility of something that is wholly absent from the 
mechanical natural universe — the possibility of real inter- 
action and recognition; of conflict and opposition on the 
one hand, or of submission or co-operation on the other. 

9 The evil self, which recognises no other ends but its own, is thus obviously 
to itself an absolute : — " He trusted to have equalled the Most High. " 
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And because personality touches the Absolute at all its 
confines — feels in all its being this demand upon it to 
realise the Absolute more fully, and only in so doing truly 
to realise itself — it is everywhere and always subjected to 
an ultimate test and challenge which include and transcend 
whatever other standards of perfection — social, economic, 
artistic, or intellectual — it may itself discover or create, 
and which really constitute, for that reason, the final and 
basal moral criterion. 

J. E. Tuenee. 
Liverpool. 



